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SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL. 1 

THE century now drawing to a close can be characterized in 
no way better than by saying that it has been a century 
devoted to the study of nature. Whether we look at the spirit 
that has animated the choicest sons of the century, or at the 
achievements that stand out sharpest from the general level of 
their accomplishments, we see that their noblest enthusiasm has 
been an enthusiasm for nature, their most signal success the 
success of coaxing from nature her secrets and then of exacting 
from her a willing service. And it is not merely the Daltons and 
the Faradays, the Helmholtzes and the Lord Kelvins, the Dar- 
wins and the Huxleys, the Edisons and the Roentgens, that have 
given this age its scientific character. These are only the leaders 
of a mighty organized force of workers. The rank and file, their 
name is legion. 

And as we stand near the threshold of a new century and look 
forward to see what it shall be, we can fortunately perceive no 
indication of an abatement in this scientific interest. Every vic- 
tory won but whets the appetite for further aggression into the 
unknown territories of nature. But, while natural science will 
thus in all human likelihood steadily push forward her bound- 
aries, it seems as if a formidable rival had appeared on the field, 
and were threatening to relegate her to a second rank as a twen- 
tieth century enthusiasm. Not that the twentieth century man 
will love nature less, but that he will love something else more. 

'An Inaugural Address delivered at Cornell University, November 3, 1899, upon 
he author' s assumption of his duties as Sage Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
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That something is also an environment into which man is born — 
an environment as indispensable to his very being as the air he 
breathes or the sunshine from which he draws his vigor. This 
other environment is the society of his fellows. 

And small wonder that this society should become the object 
of scientific enquiry. For all workers, scientific and otherwise, 
get their stimulus from the social forces that play about them, 
unregarded though they be. Take away all final reference to 
the joys that come to a man in his social life, and you have cut 
the very nerve of his activity. You make it vain for him to rise 
up early, to sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrow. Look for a 
moment at the social reference in all scientific labor. Suppose 
we had no scientific collaborators in our community to consult 
and to work with, no scientific journals to read and to contribute 
to, no friends in the distance engaged in the same search that 
engrosses us, no ultimate scientific consensus in prospect to 
give to our work the "perfect witness of all-judging Jove." 
Apart from the question whether it would have been possible for 
the specialist ever to have become interested in his work, let us 
ask him whether he could have the heart to continue one day 
plying the microscope and shaking test-tubes. If we examine 
carefully the material objects of our immediate interests, we shall 
find that their attractiveness is not their own. They shine in a 
reflected light which proceeds originally from the point where 
converging human desires are focussed. It is in the light of 
society that we see light. 

And not only is it true that we get our scientific and other ap- 
preciations, as it were by infection, from our social environment. 
We take our scientific discoveries and apply them in social service. 
The pure man of science may scorn to cherish, as a motive in his 
research, the hope that what he may discover can be turned to 
practical uses. But if he does, he is only doing in a noble way 
what the miser does in his ignoble way : he turns what is at large 
valued as a means into an end in itself. Science has arisen in 
answer to a problem the human race had to face, and still has 
to solve, the problem how to control the forces of the universe 
in such a way as to make them serve human purposes. The 
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problem once raised, an individual here and there may work on 
merely from interest in it for its own sake, and thus we have 
purely scientific curiosity. But whatever may be the attitude of 
the single investigator, the attitude of the larger world is un- 
mistakable. Mankind in general will never lose sight of the 
final use to which scientific knowledge is put. No matter how 
important a discovery may be from a purely scientific point of 
view, it will attract only a momentary attention unless it can be 
shown to be of some practical use. And after all, practical use 
is in the last analysis social use. Steam and electricity are 
not private but public servants, and even dynamite is best known 
as the means whereby a certain class of social theorists endeavor 
to enforce their views of the social question. 

This society, from which we get our incentive to work, and to 
which we return with our accomplished work as a free-will offer- 
ing — what is it ? What its origin ? What its claims on me 
and my claims on it ? Whence the justice of these claims ? 

Answers have not been wanting to these questions. An ex- 
amination of these answers will disclose two fundamentally dif- 
ferent and seemingly irreconcilable views of the relation of the 
individual to society. That there should be these two types of 
answers should not be surprising ; for there are two factors that 
the problem requires to have adjusted to each other, and ad- 
justment is always easiest when one of the factors is made of 
prime importance and the other recklessly subordinated to it. 
Thus we have what in the histoiy of social science has been 
called ' individualism,' and what for the purposes of this evening I 
shall venture to call ' communism.' * Individualism takes the in- 
dividual as the dominating factor, and society is adjusted to it by 
being considered its mere creature. Communism takes society as 
the dominating factor, and the individual is adjusted to it by 
being sacrificed. Let us dwell somewhat in detail upon these 
conflicting views, and see whether either solves the problem 
satisfactorily. 

Individualism, then, looks upon society as an aggregate of in- 

1 1 am aware that, in employing this word in this sense, I am departing somewhat 
from the authorized usage. 
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dependent units, the units being each individual person. This 
aggregation of the units is considered as being, somehow or other, 
more or less useful as a means to the full realization of the indi- 
vidual's aims, and to the satisfaction of his desires. But though 
thus useful as a means, society is regarded as being merely a 
means. Everything that a man does in society, it is held, must 
find its justification ultimately in its conduciveness to the well- 
being of the doer as an end in himself, apart from all else. This 
view in social science and in ethics is the counterpart of atomism 
in natural science, and can best be illustrated by it. The atom is 
thought of as an absolutely independent entity. The rest of the 
universe might be destroyed without the impairment of the in- 
tegrity, without the loss of a single essential feature, of the atom. 
It may take many atoms to make a universe, but it takes only 
one atom to make an atom. In combining with other atoms to 
form a world, it simply enters into an external partnership with 
them. In this partnership the liability of each atom is strictly 
limited to the capital it invests in the corporation, and that capi- 
tal seems to be little more than its constant presence at the meet- 
ings of the firm. Should the firm ever go to pieces, the atom 
forfeits merely its share in the joint sittings. It has an inherent, 
inalienable proprietorship in everything else it ever possessed. 
Now in this description, replace atoms by persons, universe by 
society, and you have the typical form of ethical and sociolog- 
ical individualism. This doctrine asserts that there is a core of 
selfhood in each person, which is not constituted by relation to 
anything else outside. It is in this " caput mortuum of intrinsi- 
cally," as it has been called, that the individual's natural rights 
reside — hence their inalienability. It is also in this heart of his 
selfhood that all the principles which actuate him in his 
conduct are found. These principles may prompt in the first 
instance to utter disregard of others, or they may lead to beneficent 
action. But whatever their outcome, they aim at self-satis- 
faction. 

The most famous form of this view is that advocated by 
Hobbes in the seventeenth century. The phrase ' social contract ' 
suggests exactly the way in which, according to the Hobbist 
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school of thinkers, the community and its powers have arisen. 
Man's original state, according to Hobbes, was one in which he 
was absolutely regardless of the interests of others. He was 
bent upon the satisfaction of his purely selfish desires ; he knew 
nothing of obligations and duties — in fact, obligation and duties 
had no existence in the 'state of nature.' It is true that in 
other men one encountered obstacles to the realization of one's 
wishes, but these obstacles constituted no moral restraint, any 
more than a rugged mountain is a moral impediment in the 
path of the traveller. The traveller must reckon with the moun- 
tain ; he must take whatever means he has at his disposal to sur- 
mount it ; but its existence is to him nothing but a brute fact to 
be dealt with as summarily as possible. He must get the best 
of it, come what may to the mountain. According to extreme 
individualism, this was in the beginning exactly the relation of 
every man to every other man. The other man existed. That 
was a fact not to be gainsaid. But he was merely a fact to be 
reckoned with, not a person to be consulted. If he did not fall 
in with his neighbor's ways and his neighbor's wishes, he must 
be got rid of without scruple. But all men were equally intent 
upon their ends, and, desiring much the same things, they in- 
evitably fell into a state of war, ' the war of all against each and 
each against all.' However, since this universal Ishmaelitism, with 
every man's hand against his neighbor, resulted in ruin to the 
welfare of each, it came to be seen that this absolute aloofness of 
interests did not pay. A man could get more of his own way 
by sacrificing a part of it, than by trying to get it all and failing 
to get any. A half loaf got is better than a whole loaf lost. 
When once this insight was gained, men said one to another : 
' Go to, let us make a compact ; let each agree to forego some 
of the objects of his desire in order to obtain as compensation 
the support of his fellows in gaining other objects, and the counte- 
nance of his fellows in keeping and enjoying them.' Society is 
thus merely a quid pro quo, the quo being security in individual 
enjoyment. 

Such, according to individualism, is the genesis of society ; but, 
of course, after it had once sprung up, it showed the same per- 
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verse tendency 1 already alluded to, which every means shows of 
becoming an end in itself. The state, originally merely a tool to 
be used by the individual, becomes a master and a despot. The 
individual, having formed the habit of ceding to the state his free- 
dom in some points, gets so confirmed in this habit, that he some- 
times forgets that he ever had any freedom. What was at first a 
reasonable, because a selfish surrender, with carefully marked 
conditions, becomes at last an unconditional surrender. Thus, 
whole-souled loyalty to the interests of the community should 
be looked on as a bad habit of excess, which has developed out 
of a selfish willingness to give in to the other man, if only he will 
give in to me in return. This habit of looking to another to find 
out what we should do is the essence of conscience. Now, for 
such individualism, all this elaborate fabric of compact and habit 
is, let me repeat, only a convenient superstructure raised upon the 
bed-rock foundation of the irresponsible private self. Such, then, 
is the extreme, but for that very reason typical, form of individ- 
ualism in social theory. 

The ordinary Anglo-Saxon man of to-day is pretty much of 
an individualist ; not extreme, it is true, but this is perhaps due 
to the fact that he has not thought things out very far. His in- 
dividualism has a corrective in his unreflecting loyalty to family 
and to church, to party and to nation. But the fact that a man 
holds one view and partly acts upon it, and then at other times 
acts as if he held another view, is hardly a proof that in theory 
at any rate he is superior to the limitations of either view. Our 
vague talk about natural and inalienable rights, and about the in- 
justice of government without the consent of the governed, our 
rough and ready distinction between egoism and altruism, our 
habit of dealing individually with paupers, our ordinary evangel- 

1 It will be noticed that here I pass from Hobbes's view of the origin of society, 
to a view, not Hobbes's, of its present attthority, a view, however, more consistent 
with such an origin than Hobbes's way of regarding the right of sovereignty, once 
conceded, as being inalienable. The way of putting what follows in this paragraph 
is of course more evolutionary than Hobbes's theory could have been over two centuries 
ago, even if he had not strangely enough used his theory to support the absolute right 
of the sovereign power. In all this discussion, I have taken for granted that indi- 
vidualism is combined with hedonism ; this assumption is not necessary, of course, 
and is made only for simplicity of treatment. 
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ical insistence upon personal salvation as if the soul to be saved 
were a thing apart — all this is but an indication that an individ- 
ualistic theory of man is held in a fairly uncompromising way, 
even though at the same time another theory may also be enter- 
tained by the same popular thinkers in their lavish intellectual 
hospitality. 

The theory of knowledge also, as well as the theory of prac- 
tical life, may take on an individualistic form, and it is not difficult 
to find philosophical representatives of a consistently carried out 
individualism in this sphere. For instance, one can hardly go 
wrong in calling Kant an extremist in this regard. For Kant, 
each man — equipped as he is with a complete apparatus for turn- 
ing into an object of knowledge any impression made upon him 
by the unknown world lying outside of the circumference of his 
selfhood — knows his phenomenal world, thus constructed, with a 
knowledge all his own and absolutely incommunicable to other 
beings, whether they be equipped similarly or diversely. Sup- 
posing there were only one thinking being, and that one were 
Kant, he should find, if Kant's theoretical philosophy were true, 
no difficulty in living the same clock-work cognitive life which 
Kant actually lived. There would be for him the same external 
phenomenal world of stars and flowers, of food and drink, of up- 
right biped bimane bodies emitting intelligible sounds and organ- 
izing themselves into classes, taking their due places in the lec- 
turer's own form of space and time, and letting the words of 
Kant fall upon their ears in learned discourse on the critical in- 
dividualistic theory of knowledge — all this without there being 
any intelligence, other than Kant's, organic to these listening 
bodies. Their listening, of course, would not be true listening, 
but merely the assumption of a physical attitude that Kant only 
by metonymy would have a right to call the attitude of attention. 
As epistemologically individualistic as Kant's, was the view of 
Leibniz, whose monad or personal consciousness is a little world 
all to itself, a chamber absolutely isolated from the large world 
without, and yet hung with pictures representing the events of 
that larger world. The self's knowledge is thus regarded as all 
his own. So it is in most of the systems in which representation 
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and not presentation of the outer world is the means of knowl- 
edge. And how prevalent this representationism is ! A little 
physics and a little psycho-physics are enough to discredit for 
the naive consciousness the naive view that I really see the light 
that plays at this moment on your faces. Now in psychology 
and in physics the denial that I can see this light is a harmless, 
because true statement that the external stimulus which causes 
a sensation is not homogeneous with the sensation it causes. But 
jump immediately from this truth to the philosophized generaliza- 
tion that, because all sensations are unique to the mind that senses 
them, therefore that mind is entirely shut up within itself, and can- 
not get out of the confines of its subjectivity, and you do what 
you have excellent precedent for doing, but no justification for all 
that. Was it not Oliver Wendell Holmes who said that, when A 
and B talk together, there are really six persons engaged in that 
conversation, namely, A as he really is, A as he appears to him- 
self, and A as he appears to B ? B, by the same multiplication of 
himself, of course, furnishes the other three parties to this hexago- 
nal colloquy. This witticism hits off exactly the epistemological 
individualism of many a man of culture. 

So much for individualism. Standing in opposition to this 
theory is the doctrine which I have taken the liberty of calling 
by the name ' communism.' According to this doctrine, the in- 
dividual is a means, society the end. I do not here refer to 
anything and everything that has chosen to call itself ' socialism.' 
Much of what goes by this name is merely the emphatic assertion 
that it is only by joint action, supervised and directed by the 
external social organization as a whole, that an individual as such 
can get his fullest satisfaction. And thus, in making society a 
means, though it be an indispensable means, at bottom such social- 
ism is nothing but individualism. This is likely to be the case 
with most of modern utilitarian systems. "The greatest happiness 
of the greatest number " may be, and strictly speaking must be, 
a standard only for individualistic ethics. So long as the end 
aimed at is happiness as personal pleasure, it makes no difference 
how many persons you take into your scheme. You bring them 
in simply as numerable units. And it is an infallible mark of indi- 
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vidualism when quantity and number are the highest categories 
a theory uses. Now the very essence of pure communism, on the 
other hand, is the assertion that the individual must subordinate 
himself wholly to the community. An illustration that will make 
communism intelligible may be found in a machine with subordi- 
nated mechanical detail. The detail has no worth of its own. 
Neither the mainspring nor the escapement wheel of a watch 
has in the watch any value except as a mere element in the com- 
plete time-piece. All worth is centered in the machine as a whole. 
The only question pertinent to the part is whether it does its share 
of the work of the whole. If it does, it gets a quasi-recognition 
of value, but that is merely a reflection from the value of the 
whole. If, on the other hand, the part does not do its work 
well, it can be replaced, not only without loss, but even with ad- 
vantage. Now, for communism, society is a vast machine, the 
individual is a wheel. He has no rights ; he has no ultimate 
worth. He can count only by being considered as subserving a 
higher purpose than his own. If he does not do his work, he 
can be replaced with benefit to the community. It is just this 
sort of work for which a person is valued in the army or the 
navy. The soldier or the marine is a tool to do work. If he 
has done his work, well and good ; if not, he is just so much 
worthless luggage. No personal consideration weighs. The very 
aim of military discipline is to make men into machines, or to 
reduce them to pawns to be played for some higher stake than 
they personally represent. 

Such communism finds expression not so much in reflective 
philosophy as in the policy of masterful leaders of men. It is 
only recently that there passed away one of the greatest com- 
munists known to history. Prince Bismarck was well called the 
' Iron Chancellor.' He seems to have had only one test for a 
man : ' Is he the piece of iron to fit into the great machinery of the 
state? What can he do for Germany?' — and Bismarck's Ger- 
many was not the commonwealth of Germans, but the visible 
political organization of the kingdoms and duchies of the father- 
land in one centralized empire. It might be said with truth that 
he even valued himself as a mere engineer who knew how to put 
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together this gigantic machine and to keep it running. And ever 
since he impressed his view upon the constitution of the empire, it 
has been rather a machine than a system of persons. This is 
pure communism. The government has a majesty that degrades 
into insignificance personal right and private good. The state 
for the state's sake, society for society's sake, is its creed. 

In the theory of knowledge, communism is perhaps most fully 
realized in the so-called ' monistic ' view of those writers who hold 
that there is an all-comprehensive Absolute, which includes, 
among other things, our consciousnesses. We think truly only 
as we think its thoughts, or rather we can think at all only as it 
in us thinks its thoughts. The individual in his thinking is only 
performing a function in the great mechanism of the Eternal, a 
function not valuable in itself, but only as the work of a wheel in 
the vast contrivance whose meaning lies beyond it. 

I have dwelt somewhat in detail on these antithetic views of 
individualism and communism, not so much because they have an 
historical value, but because, like all partial and one-sided views, 
they are of help in forming a more comprehensive, and, therefore, 
a more adequate view. It is fairly safe to lay it down as a general 
rule, that any man who has by his thinking brought himself into 
prominence in the histoiy of the world has something in his view 
worth keeping because true ; or, rather, because, when properly 
organized with elements contributed by other thinkers, it is the 
truth in so far as the truth has yet been thought out. It has 
become quite generally recognized as a principle of supreme im- 
portance, in the study of the history of philosophy, that the 
systems that have had their day have not therefore ceased to be, 
but live on in the richer thought of some later thinker, in much 
the same way as the habits children form in play live on trans- 
formed, but conserved, in the more serious activities of manhood 
and womanhood. A habit can be changed only by entering with 
new habits into a system of habits, where it can take a subordinate 
place. Such splendid results as the victories of Grant and Dewey 
could not have been achieved without the habits formed in early 
life, each habit, as it was in the making, organizing itself into the 
constitution of the boy and then of the man, and at last contrib- 
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uting its share to the execution of the glorious deeds which seem 
to stand out unrelated to the past. So it is with our unobserved in- 
tellectual growth ; we are constantly forming from our most casual 
experiences new habits of looking at things, and each new habit 
lives on, and must live on; so completely overgrown by other habits, 
it may be, as to be invisible to the casual observer ; but it always 
contributes its quota to whatever intellectual result we may ulti- 
mately gain. Such a habit, ingrained into the very constitution 
of the intellectual life, is an instinct mature, " that weighs not as 
his work, yet swells the man's amount." If this is true whether 
we will or no, how much better to take the hint from the nature 
of man's spontaneous intellectual development, and to let the dif- 
ferent ways past generations have had of looking at the world 
organize themselves, with the help of our voluntary coordination 
of them, into a system of habits of thought, rather than try to 
think out a problem without the help of the past. Or, to change 
the figure, when we are trying hard to let daylight through some 
obscure question, let the daylight come, if it will, through the 
prism of the past, where it is indeed broken up into all sorts of 
colors. It is easier to get our white daylight by reblending these 
colors, than from any spontaneous combustion within our own 
brains. 

In our present problem, then, let us try to recognize the ele- 
ment of truth in each of the opposing views just rehearsed. The 
very fact of the existence of antagonistic schools shows that a 
third view is necessary, and this view, here as elsewhere, must 
not be a rival view, but must select out the truths of the rival 
views, and coordinate and correlate these truths so that each may 
get justice done to it without infringing upon the rights of others. 
In this contest between individualism and communism, the best 
ethical and sociological thought of our day has found that the 
truth lies with neither exclusively. The trouble with individual- 
ism is that it makes society a mere compound. The trouble with 
communism is that it makes the individual a mere tool. Society 
is not a mere compound, the individual is not a mere tool. But 
these two negations hardly give us as yet a positive view. We 
must put together the positive elements of the two views before 
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we can get anything positive in our result. And, in order to 
make that result the more easy to understand, let us cast about 
for some other way of looking at things in relation than the 
way of atom to atom, or of that of a wheel to a clock. Phys- 
iology may give us a clue. Take the human body. Which is 
ultimate, the body or the organs and members of the body ? 
For the anatomical student in the dissecting room, the body is 
first and the organs are got by severance. Even for some of the 
purposes of the lecturer in physiology — a bad physiology — the 
body is represented as a whole made up of the aggregated results 
of the activities severally resident in the several organs. But any 
competent physiologist would object to such a representation as 
being thoroughly inadequate to the purposes of his science. 
Where does the organ end ? In anatomy the foot, for instance, 
ends where certain well-defined bones and muscles end, but phys- 
iology has no such convenient lines of division. The foot in 
physiology ends only where all those functions end that in any 
way contribute to the act of walking, or of delivering a kick. 
And when once you set out in quest of all these contributory 
functions, you will not stop short till you have gone the rounds 
of the whole nervous and muscular system. Whereas it takes, 
as we saw, only one atom to make an atom, it takes a complete 
organism to make a complete organ. Even the severed but 
kicking leg of the frog is on a more profound view seen to be 
intimately connected with the parts of the body from which it is 
sundered. For the time being it can, indeed, do its duty without 
the support of the trunk. But how did it come to have that 
power? Only by doing its past work in closest physiological 
correlation with the other parts of the frog's body. Its present 
independent kick is possible only because it still keeps stored 
within itself what it got by the functioning of every other organ 
of the entire body. In so far as an organism is perfectly organic, 
the whole body acts in the action of every part ; and where the 
organization is not complete, the degree in which the whole acts 
in the action of the part is proportioned to the degree of the or- 
ganization ; or, rather, to put it more exactly, it is the degree of 
the organization. But while the whole body with all its func- 
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tions thus operates in the operations of every member, still each 
member in its functioning has an individuality, a uniqueness all 
its own. Although the functioning hand is the whole body func- 
tioning in the hand, and the functioning foot is the whole body 
functioning in the foot, yet it does not follow that therefore the 
hand is the foot. The mathematical axiom that things equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other, does not find application 
in the identity of hand and foot — not because the mathematical 
axiom is not universally true, but because organic identity is not 
mathematical equality. Mathematical equality is nothing if it 
does not abstract from all difference ; physiological or organic 
identity is nothing if it does not hold fast to differences. 

Now just as we say that the ultimate fact in physiology is 
neither body nor organs, but the system of organs, the 
system being but the unity of the different organs in their 
reciprocity of function, each organ using every other to help 
it in its work, and, in that very subordination of others to 
itself, subordinating itself to all the others and cooperating with 
them in their work ; so let us say that in the social organism 
the ultimate fact, the unit, is neither the body politic, nor the 
separate individual, neither a preexistent person built up with 
others into society, nor an impersonal society subordinating per- 
sons, but the society of persons, the community and communion 
of individuals. The words composing the phrase, ' society of 
persons,' can exist alone ; hence we may be led to think that the 
elements of the thought they conjointly express can exist alone. 
Therefore it may be wise to express the solidarity of the distinct 
individuals in their social organization by writing the social unit 
with hyphened words, 'the-society-of-individuals.' And let us 
bear in mind that this phrase means exactly the same thing as 
the longer one: ' individuals essentially and naturally, and, by very 
virtue of their individuality, organized into a community.' A sin- 
gle word that has been used to serve the purpose of brief scien- 
tific terminology is the Latin word socius. 

This view that the social unit is the socius or person-in-society 
cannot be defended in detail. All I can hope to do the remainder 
of this evening, is to indicate briefly some of the arguments that 
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can be used to support it, and also to show in an instance or two 
how this view helps to a solution of some of the theoretical and 
practical problems of social and political life. 

I have already pointed to the fact that gives this view the pre- 
sumption of superiority over the other two views, namely the 
fact that it seeks to do justice to the truths they stand for singly. 
These truths are, on the one hand, the irresoluble uniqueness of 
individuals, and their indefeasible rights ; and, on the other hand, 
the solidarity of men, and the fact that right has no meaning 
where there are not several persons to recognize it ; and, I may 
add, the historical fact that with the overwhelming consent of man- 
kind in all ages even such presumably inalienable rights as life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, have been constantly alienated 
under certain conditions. As I have already pointed out, an 
organic view of a society of individuals recognizes the uniqueness 
of the individual. It also recognizes the indefeasible right of the 
individual to be considered as a member of a community of per- 
sons ; in other words, the right to be treated as being what he 
really is. An individual has no other underived right. All the 
rights that sprang into existence, or revived their existence, at 
the end of the seventeenth and during the course of the eighteenth 
century, are merely derivatives from this one right, as could be 
proved if time permitted, and as has by implication already been 
proved in such a work as Professor Ritchie's Natural Rights. 

On the other hand, that the solidarity of man is reckoned with 
in this view goes without saying, while the actual historical 
alienation of the ' inalienable rights ' is recognized and justified 
by the principle mentioned, that the one right a man has is to be 
treated as the sort of member he really is in the community of 
persons. 

A second, and a more scientific proof of our view, is fur- 
nished by recent investigations into the temporal development 
of consciousness in general, and of the consciousness of self 
in particular. These investigations cannot be said to have 
brought out any startlingly new facts, but they have given 
scientific statement and scientific organization to the many facts 
that mothers and nurses have known ever since children came 
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to be the objects of surpassing interest to their caretakers. 
Some of these facts are the following : Children get their first 
notions of persons, not from their knowledge of what they them- 
selves are in their isolated individuality, but from their perception 
of what their immediate neighbors are. The child's first words 
are ' papa ' and ' mamma,' not ' baby.' In fact, the child never 
shows any consciousness of self till he has come to see that this 
self is a thing that attracts every one's attention. You might 
say that he comes to look at himself, on the same principle on 
which a person walking along the street will finally stop and take 
off his hat to examine it, when he realizes that every one else has 
been staring at it. The reflective consciousness of self is what 
has been well called a " social contrast effect"; and if so, does 
it not follow that all the ethical and political appurtenances of 
this self-consciousness are social in their origin ? 

For the third proof of the correctness of our way of looking 
at the relation of society and the individual, let me refer to the 
fact that no one of us is quite satisfied with any discovery until 
he can see it through another person's eyes. Social confirmation 
of opinions even about objects of sense are quite necessary to the 
most original and obstinately independent man. Truth is not 
truth for us until it is thought of as truth for at least one other 
consciousness, although in maturer years we can introduce the 
fiction of a possible consciousness to do the duty of a real cor- 
roborator. One man cannot make the objective world, any more 
than one swallow can make the summer. Indeed, so dependent 
are we upon the need of the consentient testimony of some one 
else to the accuracy of our opinions and judgments even about 
the external world, that the most absolutely cock-sure man liv- 
ing would hardly be able to hold out against a conspiracy to rob 
him of his reason merely by suggestion. Who has not had the 
experience of having the triumphant certainty of a new insight 
changed into the most pessimistic and despondent incredulity 
simply by the critical attitude, not arguments, of a neighbor? 
But if every neighbor were to begin to assure you that you are 
walking on your head, and were to proceed to turn you ' right 
side up with care,' the indignation with which you would meet 
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and repel the first act of impertinence would perhaps gradually 
change into puzzled anxiety, puzzled anxiety into a nameless 
fear, ending at last in raving mania. Thus there is undoubtedly 
a social side to all our opinions ; whereas, on the contrary, we 
are not fully content with any merely second-hand knowledge. 
We gleefully sympathize with St. Peter and the Devil in their 
contempt for Tomlinson when 

" This I've read in a book," he said, " and that was told to me ; 
And this I have thought that another man thought of a Prince in Muscovy." 
"Nay, this I ha' heard," quo' Tomlinson, "and this was noised abroad, 
And this I ha' got from a Belgian book on the word of a dead French lord." 

We agree with his exasperated Satanic Majesty that " there's 
sore decline in Adam's line if this be spawn of earth." Man to 
be man must be something more than a " stook of print and 
book." How can you account for this sociality and this indi- 
viduality in all true knowledge without recognizing that man is 
essentially a social individual in the sense given to this term by 
our view of the relation of the individual to society ? 

Let us now turn to a few of the applications of this view to 
the solution of some of the important questions of the day. And 
let us first take the interesting problem as to the seat of sov- 
ereignty in government. Many political theorists maintain that 
the state is under no obligation to its citizens. There must be, 
so they reason, some final authority somewhere, and when you 
get to it, you simply have to say that it does not rest on 
anything else. This seems to be only a modernized applica- 
tion of the old Hindoo way of putting the elephant on the tor- 
toise, and the tortoise on nothing. We have learned to manage 
this matter of the elephant and the tortoise easily enough. 
Each rests on the other ; for attraction does not move in one 
absolute direction, but towards the center of the system of the 
gravitating bodies. And why not have the same solution in 
politics ? Why have an absolute sovereign, if by an absolute 
sovereign you mean some one party to the relation of governor 
and governed ? Neither the government as the law-making, law- 
executing, or law-interpreting machine is absolute, nor the 
people in their numerable individualities. The nature of the 
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individual gives the law to the state. But this nature of the in- 
dividual is not, as we have seen, something that can be stated 
apart from his relation to other individuals in society, any more 
than the nature of the gravitating body can be stated apart from 
its relation to other gravitating bodies. Thus the government 
must look to the character of the individuals to get light upon 
its governing functions, while the individual looks to the state, 
or at least to some society however crude, to make his indi- 
viduality and personality possible. If this seems too circular 
a procedure, I can only say that everything organic is circular ; 
and that wherever there is a system, there is a reciprocity of de- 
pendence making possible the only independence and authority 
worth having. 1 

Let us now turn to the problem of the rights of man, upon 
which we touched very cursorily a moment ago. Has a man 
any natural rights, or does he get only the crumbs of concession, 
that fall from society's table ? Our view of the relation of the in- 
dividual to society would allow us to say that man has natural 
rights, if by that is meant that man is born into a society where 
some rights and some duties inevitably exist. But if, by calling 
these rights natural, one means that they are invariable parts of 
every man's isolated selfhood, parts that cannot be alienated with- 
out violence to his very humanity, then it must be maintained that 
a man as such has no right except to be treated as he is, and as he 
behaves. And what he is can never be stated without stating at the 
same time what the society is to which he belongs. With every 
change in the relation in which he stands to his fellows, there is 
a change in his rights. Rights that exist in one age or in one 
community have no existence at other times and places, and may 
even become public wrongs. Aristotle was perhaps as right in 
his day and generation in defending slavery, as Henry Ward 
Beecher was right four decades ago in imperiously demanding its 
abolition. Or, to take a case in which there would be less dis- 
position on the part of many to question the rights involved, the 
Jacob of that beautiful legend was as much in his right in taking 

'See Wallace's Lectures and Essays on Natural Theology and Ethics, p. 101 
and context, for an admirable statement of what to me seems the true view. 
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to himself a second wife as at the present day one would be in the 
wrong in doing exactly the same thing — a wrong both to wives 
and to society at large. Rights go hand in hand with the social 
status in which — and not in the individual — they are vested. But 
this is not to say that an individual surrenders his individuality in 
looking to his fellows for his rights ; that would be saying, as we 
have seen, that he surrenders an isolation he never had. Society 
is not a suppressive superior force. It is not an incubus lying 
on the person and crushing out all his powers of initiation, and all 
his independence. Society is like the kingdom of God : it is 
within us. Rights held by patent from such a society are not en- 
joyed on capricious sufferance. 

Perhaps we may here look at the application of our insight to 
the problem of the restraints put by society upon individuals who 
are prejudicial to it. We are these days very much interested in 
the question of punishment, and, in order to be reasonable in our 
dealings with delinquents, we demand a rational penology. The 
old theory that punishment is a vindication of the majesty of the 
law was communistic, while individualism is at the basis of the 
opinion, popular at present, that punishment is merely for the 
reformation of the offender. Either view is abstract, one-sided. 
It looks at only one aspect of the case, while the whole case can 
be put by saying that punishment is the reaction of a society of 
individuals against intentional action detrimental to this society of 
individuals. We might say that in punishing we look after the 
interests both of the individual and of society, were it not that 
when we use the words ' both — and,' there is danger of convey- 
ing the impression that the two elements joined by these conjunc- 
tions are brought together without belonging together. In pun- 
ishment we do not look after two separate sets of interests. It is 
not a matter of compromise, and this is true just because the 
interests of each are the interests of the other. It is easy enough 
to see this in the milder forms of punishment. There is nothing 
more wholesome to the juvenile offender himself than to be de- 
tected in his theft, and to have the real nature of his act brought 
home to him by the attitude taken towards his crime by his neigh- 
bors. In the case of the tender sensitive spirit, the punishment 
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of course need not be anything more than the recognition by the 
culprit of the opinion which some right-thinking person has of 
his act, as an expression of a character at odds with itself. And 
yet, although that attitude of society is thus invaluable to the in- 
dividual, it is not for its corrective and reformatory effect alone 
that it is taken. Nor is the statement of the end of punishment 
complete when we add that it is also for the sake of deterring 
other possible offenders, although this latter purpose is also an 
element in the teleology of punishment. There is another side 
to it, or rather these aspects are but sides of one whole which can 
be expressed by saying that punishment is the assertion of the 
organic and social nature of the individual in society, against an 
action that is in principle the denial of this organic nature. So 
that we come back after all to the retribution theory — but with 
this difference, that the retribution is not meted out from an ex- 
ternal source, nor with vindictive passion. It is the calm, cool, 
relentless expression in outer act, of the fuller completer social 
self against the narrower passionate self which in the act of of- 
fense tries to assert its independence. No man feels that he is 
really punished except when he accepts the punishment as just 
what he himself in his saner mood would do to his insurrection- 
ary self. If the retaliation is not approved by the offender, he 
calls it affront, indignity, outrage, anything but punishment. 

In the extreme case of capital punishment, it seems to be too 
much of a heartless paradox to say that the execution is for the 
criminal's own good, or in order to make him good. But I think 
that without the flippancy which expresses itself in the proverb, 
' only dead Indians are good Indians,' we can truly and seriously 
maintain that we kill some persons to make them good. This 
end however is not to be realized after their death, but before it. 
Apart from any outlook upon a possible future life — a considera- 
tion which is not pertinent here — the coming of the murderer 
to himself in the prospect of the gallows ; his recognition of the 
enormity of his offense, not against an external society, but against 
the interests of his better self, which, if he had only seen it, in- 
cluded the life and welfare of his victim ; the sad but manly 
avowal that he has put himself by his act into such a position 
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that the only way to save himself, to redeem himself, to reestab- 
lish the harmony he has so rudely marred — not a harmony out- 
side himself, but his own harmony in his adjustment to a social 
environment that enters into the very constitution of his person- 
ality — all this result, I say, and nothing short of this result, will 
justify the shedding of a murderer's blood. The preservation of 
the external order may necessitate the execution, but necessita- 
tion and justification are two very different things. Into this 
difference, however, we cannot go at present. 

Experience seems to teach us that with man constituted as he 
now is — and we are not speaking of what Mr. Spencer calls " the 
straight man," " an ideal social being," for we know none such, 
and could not recognize him if we did — experience seems to show 
that the only way in which the murderer can be brought to him- 
self is by the instrumentality of the death penalty. If this is true, 
we may say that it were better for the murderer himself that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and he were cast into the 
sea, than that he should forever be ' a fugitive and a vagabond 
in the earth.' This exclusion of a criminal from society consti- 
tutes a 'punishment greater than he can bear.' A man's life does 
not consist in the abundance of the years it possesses. It is good 
only by reason of what these years bring. A man is blessed only 
if the Fates spin for him social threads that weave themselves into 
the very fabric of his personality. The chief end and the highest 
good of man is to taste the joys and even the sorrows of social 
cooperation. And no despite is done to the dignity of human 
nature if we cut short a life that has emptied itself of all such 
worth. On the contrary, we make possible a recovery of all these 
goods to the culprit himself, in allowing him an opportunity to 
offer himself up as a sacrifice to the cause of human fellowship. 

This is not to say that the expediency of capital punishment 
is not debatable. I have taken for granted, what I think I see as 
I look at history, that capital punishment is necessary if we are 
to maintain the external order. Whether I am right in this as- 
sumption is, of course, a question that admits of discussion, but 
the discussion must be conducted on grounds of social expe- 
diency, not on the basis of a mythological sacro-sanctitude of the 
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abstract individual. I have tried to show, in bare outline, that, 
if capital punishment is necessary, we can moralize this necessity. 
We can literally make a virtue of it by turning what is thus 
necessary into a means of securing to the culprit the highest 
good he has left possible to himself. 

But while all this is true, it is also true that the callousness of 
a certain class of persons toward the criminal is inhumane. From 
the time that the sentence of death is passed, some men seem to 
regard the convict not as a person to be brought to recognize the 
meaning of his deed and of his execution, but as a dangerous 
animal kept for slaughter. It is just such an attitude that has led 
by reaction to the hysterically tender-hearted treatment of the 
criminal. Both extremes should be avoided. The respite before 
the execution should be a period consecrated to securing a recon- 
ciliation between the offender and his fellows. This reconciliation 
is not to consist in ' good feeling all around,' but in the crim- 
inal's coming to see that society, though " so careful of the type 
she seems," is not "so careless of the single life." He should be 
encouraged to do more hard and serious thinking than he ever 
did before. And to this end, he should be given a manly sym- 
pathetic counsellor to help him to social self-reconstruction. The 
present and the past must be brought face to face with each 
other, and the result should be a contrition and humility and even 
something in its own sad way not unlike the joyous conscious- 
ness of the martyr who goes to the stake for the sake of his kind. 
For what is a criminal on the gibbet but a martyr to the cause 
of social solidarity ? Of course there is the lamentable — if you 
will, the world-wide — difference that in the criminal's case it is 
his own misdeed and not that of others which makes the martyr- 
dom now a necessity. 

But it may be said in answer to this that if the criminal can thus 
be brought back into harmony with his better self, he should then 
be allowed to live on as a reformed member of society. I reply 
that such a treatment would perhaps do very well if we were sure 
that the offense would never be repeated by any one else. We 
are not dealing with an isolated individual, but with an individual 
in society. To hold out a threat that unless a man reforms he 
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will be executed, would be to put a premium on hypocrisy, and 
would reduce our criminal law to a farce so comic that all the 
atoning value it has would be lost. Men being as they are mem- 
bers one of another, it does seem as if there were acts for which 
without the shedding of blood there is no remission. 

While we are dealing with the subject of capital punishment, 
let me say one word about lynch law. Civilized men, in their 
calmer moments, when removed from all immediate irritation 
that clouds the judgment, agree that this practice is a monstrous 
atrocity. But the reasons they give are not always sound. 
Judge Lynch is barbarous, not because the punishment he in- 
flicts may miscarry by failing to reach the true culprit. Even if 
a murderer were caught red-handed in the act, lynch law would 
be still felt by right-minded persons to be an indignity. It 
might, indeed, be sometimes leniently judged because none of us 
are completely rational, but still it should be condemned. Rea- 
sonable deliberation must be fostered in judge, in jury, but above 
all in the criminal. Men must order their affairs not upon the im- 
pulse of the moment, but with all the judicial slowness that is 
necessary to bring home to every one concerned the meaning of 
such a serious act as capital punishment. The concerted action 
of a frenzied mob is not a social function. It is true that we 
want no long drawn out imprisonment before death, employed 
only to give time for some unjustifiable rescue. But, on the other 
hand, we do not want a nervous haste that impairs the general 
confidence in the final verdict of our ultimate tribunals, and that 
gives the prisoner no time to come to himself. 

And now in closing this sketchy outline of the relation of so- 
ciety to the individual, let me utter a protest against Mark Twain's 
witty epigram, " Be good, and you will be lonely." Perhaps it 
is wrong, as it will be considered as betraying a lack of the sense 
of humor, to take this utterance seriously. But there is 
too much of a tendency among us nowadays to think of good- 
ness as involving social isolation, so that it surely is timely to say 
that whoever repeats this epigram, thinking that he is giving ex- 
pression to a profound truth, is uttering an atrocious libel against 
human nature. Goodness is nothing but sociality exercised in 
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the light of reason, and true sociality cannot by the very law 
of its nature be so anti-social as to result inevitably in loneliness. 
There is a ' goody-goodyism ' that may and should make a man 
lonely, but the man who is truly and rationally good lives his 
life in a consciousness of oneness with his fellows that no hos- 
tility can destroy, no misunderstanding can reduce to anything 
more than a passing feeling of solitude. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
Cornell University. 



